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THE CLOSE KINSHIP BETWEEN LITERATURE 
AND HISTORY 
Wirsur F. Gorpy, Hartrorp, Conn. 


There are four elements in education. The first of these 
is the acquisition of knowledge; knowledge of one’s self and 
of his surroundings, which include the material and the hu- 
man world, and also knowledge of the relationship of the self 
to these two worlds. The second is the development of power, 
—power to feel, to think, and to will, that is, to express feel- 
ing and thought in. action. The third is the formation of 
ideals, which furnish the directive agency for the right use 
of knowledge and power. The fourth and last element grows 
out of the first three. It is the ability to adjust one’s self 
to his surroundings, so that his life may be happy and wse- 
ful in his manifold relations to other human beings, whether 
he comes in contact with them as individuals or as groups 
working together for definite ends. , 

Now the curriculum of the school, elementary and sec- 
ondary alike, typifies racial experience as embodied in 
present-day civilization, and it contains two significant 
groups of studies. The leading purpose of the first of these 
is to give the learner more or less definite ideas of the 
objects and forces of the physical world as it is related to 
man. Prominent studies in this group are mathematics and 
the sciences. The second group is humanistic, because it 
deals with humanity. It aims to give the student the means 
of interpreting and utilizing the facts and forces, the princi- 
ples and laws, which explain human life and conduct. 
Prominent studies in this group are literature and history. 

The question for us to answer just now is this: What 
is the peculiar function of literature and of history as they 
stand side by side in the humanistic group of studies? 
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The aim of both, let me repeat, is to explain and interpret 
the meaning of human life, not only the life of the student 
but also the lives of other human beings, and especially his 
relations to them as individuals and as collectively bound 
together in groups in some form of social endeavor. 

I need not add that the relation to the group is extremely 
important because our stccess in life largely depends upon 
our ability to act harmoniously with others in some form 
of group co-operation. We cannot live a hermit life if we 
would. In a very large part of all that we do we are iden- 
tified with some group, large or small. In fact, as civiliza- 
tion advances, the group life grows more intricate and com- 
plex, and the individual members of society become more 
responsive to the calls for public service. In other words, 
they have more public spirit; they become more socialized, 
more humanized. And the studies which play the largest 
part in this richly vitalizing process are literature and 
history. 

The literary artist—the dramatist, the poet, the novelist, 
for example,—takes the student or the reader into the inner 
sanctum of life, of struggling, aspiring humanity. He 
shows in concrete ways, how feelings grow into ideas, ideas 
into ideals, ideals into convictions, convictions into motives, 
and motives into actions, deeds, and events. A great dra- 
matist like Shakespeare, or a great novelist like Thackeray, 
portrays for us the inner workings of the human soul. He 
studies the temper and spirit, the conditions and problems, 
of a chosen time, place or people, and presenting pictures of 
individual men or women clashing or co-operating with 
other men or women, whether acting separately or collec- 
tively, he clearly indicates how the fundamental principles 
and laws controlling human relationships work out inevitable 
results, in the shape of success or failure, in men’s daily 
living. To put it another way, the literary artist begins on 
the inside and works towards the outside. He points out 
the never-ending process of transforming the inner pheno- 
mena of the world of spirit into the outward phenomena of 
the world of action. ’ 

The historian begins on the outside and works towards 
the inside. He begins withsthe symbols. He deals primarily 
with actions, deeds and events; with the story of human life 
as it is symbolized in letters, journals, diaries and speeches, 
in diplomacy and war, in industry, commerce and transpor- 
tation, in laws and institutions, and in many other forms 
of human progress, He shows us how all these complex 
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forms of symbolism represent the inner struggle of human- 
ity. All these things, he makes clear, are in a way material 
facts —the products of the individual and the collective 
will. Behind these, however, are man’s economic greed and 
selfish interests, breaking forth at times in war or revolution. 
Behind them are also man’s hopes and aspirations, his 
hungerings and thirstings for better things. Behind the will 
are ideals, which furnish motives for every form of human 
action. P 

Human actions, deeds, events, explain the ideals, They 
are the language through which, and through which alone, 
we understand the ideals and come face to face with 
the mysterious process of the human spirit working out 
its destiny. 

In this difficult process of translating complex symbolism 
into terms of the human spirit, it is the function of the his- 
torian to act as an interpreter. To do this successfully, he 
must of course have an accurate knowledge of events. But 
this is not enough. The analyist, the chronicler, has that, 
but he is not a historian. His work is valuable, to be sure, 
but it is not history. He merely gathers facts, significant 
and insignificant. He does not discriminate; he does not 
explain; he does not interpret. 

But the historian is more than a scholar, with wide and 
profound knowledge of events in their chronological se- 
quence, their geographical relations, and their logical group- 
ings. He must have deep insight, broad vision, creative 
imagination, and warm sympathy, so that he may penetrate 
behind the symbolism of human action and get at the-truth 
which exists in the realm of the spirit. Intellectual know- 
ledge of the outward symbolism and spiritual appreciation 
of the human values behind the symbols, or a correct im- 
pression of the truth, are for him the first two requisites. 

Having mastered these requisites, the greatest function 
of the historian is to reveal the truth as he feels and knows 
it. For doing this he must have historic judgment, so that 
he may wisely select those facts and events which will best 
convey the correct impression of the truth, and literary skill, 
so that he may help us to discern the truth as he discerns it. 
In other words, his power as a revealer of the truth, as an 
interpreter of life, depends upon his ability to select those 
material facts which will best serve his purpose, and then 
to tell, clearly and adequately, what the events were as 
mutually related and as exemplifying the thoughts and 
feelings, the ideals and motives, of the men behind them. 
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When the historian does these things, he is much more 
than a narrator of human deeds. He illuminates; he en- 
lightens; he profoundly interprets life. In fact, he is an 
artist, because he first selects and organizes those facts 
which best illustrate and portray the truth as he sees it, 
and then he vitalizes his work by breathing into it the breath 
of life and imparting to it the richness and power of his 
own personality. 

The real historian, then, like the literary artist, is pre- 
eminently a life interpreter ; but while literature explains how 
the inner life of thought and feeling ripens into the fruits of 
outward action, history translates the external symbols into 
the inward reality for which they stand. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The English Leaflet is published by the New England Association 
of Teachers of English, every month except July, August, and Septeim- 
ber. Subscription price, One Dollar. Entered as second class matter 
May 1, 1914, at the postoffice at Boston, Mass., under the act of March 
8, 1879. 


All subscriptions are now due. 

Please fill out the subscription blanks, enclose One Dollar, 
and send to Mr. F. W. C. Hersey, 17 Lawrence Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Members of the Association are strongly urged to invite 
their friends to our March meeting and help secure them 
as future members. 

With a growing membership and with a constantly in- 
creasing interest in our Association, we are able to accom- 
plish larger and larger results for the cause of English 
teaching. 

As a direct result of the work and interest manifested by 
our Association in the training of English teachers—report- 
ed at our meeting a year ago—both Boston University and 
Harvard University have established such courses. Pro- 
fessor E. Charlton Black has a class meeting on Saturday 
mornings in Boston University. Mr, Charles Swain 
Thomas will conduct a course, designed to meet similar 
needs, during the coming session of the Harvard Summer 
school. 
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Our Committee on Local Conferences, consisting of Mr. 
Samuel Thurber of the Newton Technical High School; 
Professor Henry G. Pearson of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and Miss Dorothy Waldo of the Brook- 
line High School, has recently been doing very active work. 
An unusually successful meeting was held at Newburyport 
in connection with the Newburyport Woman’s Club. The 
general topic—“The Problem of Children’s Reading”—was 
discussed by Mr. Samuel Thurber and Mrs. Cyrus W. 
Dallin of Arlington. 

Another meeting, arranged by Professor Pearson and 
Miss L. Frances Tucker of the Lynn Classical High School, 
acting in behalf of the Lynn Teachers’ Club, discussed the 
general topic of “English in School and Home.” The pro- 
gram follows: 

“The Inspirational Teaching of English in the Grades’ 
—Mr. Robert J. Sisk of the Burr Grammar School, Au- 
burndale; “The Point of View of the Parent”—Mrs. John 
H. Hollis, Lynn, Massachusetts; and “Oral English’”—Mr. 
Charles Swain Thomas of the Newton High School. 


All members of the Associations are invited to attend on 
Friday evening, March 19, the meeting of the New England 
Oral English and Public Speaking Conference, at Harvard 
University. There will be papers by Mr. Samuel Arthur 
King, of Bryn Mawr College, on training the speaking 
voice, by Mr. Stephen Townsend, of Boston, who will il- 
lustrate by a few songs his discussion of voice, and by Pro- 
fessor C. H. Grangent, of Harvard, on phonetics. Mr. 
Charles Swain Thomas and Mr. Samuel Thurber will speak 
on Oral English. There will be general discussion. The 
meeting will be held in Room D, Emerson Hall, at 7.30 
o’clock. 


New Practice Book in English 
Composition 


By Aurrep Hircucock, Head of the English Department in 
the Hartford Public High School. 447 pp. r2mo. $1.10 
Freperick R. Witiarp, Central High School, Springfield, 

Mass. :—It is quite surprising to find a book that was good in 
the old edition so thoroughly revised, extended and improved 
in the new. It is a fitting climax to the series of composi- 
tion books Mr. Hitchcock has given to the schools in the last 
ten years. We are enthusiastically unanimous in recom- 
mending it in exchange for our present edition. I] may add, 
as a personal note, that I have never seen anything among 
the many excellent English textbooks that has caused me 
to change an opinion formed eight years ago that the Hitch- 
cock book is the real thing. It is natural in treatment, 
simple in method, thoroughgoing in extent, adequate for 
its purpose, and withal possessing a peculiar charm quite 
absent in most rhetorical manuals. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


34 West 33rd Street G Park Street 623 So. Wabash Ave. 
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LONGMAN’S CLASS BOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Ballantyne, The Coral Island (Abridged)........ .30 
Dickens: sSelectionsinfroms svaiyaeisie cote Peltier. ae ee 30 
Haggard, Hric Brighteyes (Abridged)........... .50 
Hughes, Tom Brown’s School Days (Abridged)... .30 
Kingsley, Hereward the Wake (Abridged)....... .30 
TPH CLO R OSS Ee aie Fa toDetotectrete, sua rome tere a ie een tere 20 
Macaulay, History of England, Chapter 1......... .30 
History of England, Selections from ........ oO 
Marryat, Settlers in Canada (Abridged) ........ 0) 
Morris, Atalanta’s Race and the Proud King...... 35 
Man, ‘Born ‘to Mbe eKanieank 1. ons le ee ete anes eee 25:0 
Sigurd “the: Volsume so. Gani ccstaned cae een en cae .50 
Story of the. Glittering Plains 0%. <6 «cme cere .50 
Ruskin, King of ‘theiGolden Rivers. csuestems eit 15 
Scott) tvanhoe? GADrridieed ik ane eise ce creucueeronaneans .30 
Lay of ast MmMStrelig in ieie ste mee tenon omens .30 
Legend of Montrose (Abridged) ........... .30 
Quentin, Durwatd) (Abridieed)s <.). 0 om esis ce .30 
Talisman (Abridged), by Thornton......... .30 
Tales of King Arthur and the Round Table ...... 70.0 
Thackeray, Selections from casero oie otis cane .30 
Zimmern, Gods and Heroes of the North........ el) 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 
New England Agency - 120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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For Schools and Colleges 


An admirable series for class use, applying the im- 
portant developments in the study of Elizabethan liter- 
ature to the text of Shakespeare. 

These books are edited upon a Consistent plan and 
with such critical helps as the student most needs and 
as the teacher is too often incapable of supplying. The 
New Hudson Shakespeare offers a new text based upon 
that of the First Folio with the significant variant read- 
ings of the last two centuries explained and aestheti- 
cally interpreted. 


In cloth, 16mo, fifty cents. 


Much Ado About Nothing Macbeth The Tempest 
As You Like It Hamlet Henry the Fifth 
Julius Caesar King Lear Twelfth Night 
Midsummer Night’s Dream 'fThe Merchant of Venice 


Other volumes in preparation 


GINN AND COMPANY 
29 Beacon Street Boston 


WEBSTER’S 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


Octavo. 864 pp. $1.50. Indexed, $1.80 


Based on the New International Dictionary. This 
new dictionary presents over 70,000 words and phrases, 
and contains more than 1,000 illustrations. It is the 
largest WEBSTER DICTIONARY ever offered for the 
price. It meets all needs of students, from grammar 
school to college; and is equally adapted to office and 
home use, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 
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